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FUR SEALS AND THE BERING SEA 
ARBITRATION.* 

BY 

J. STANLEY BROWN. 

On the 30th of March, 1867, a treaty of sale was 
agreed upon between the Unites States and Russia, by 
the terms of which the former Government on paying 
$7,200,000 to the latter became the owner of what we 
all know as the Territory of Alaska. Included within 
that purchase were the Pribylof or Seal Islands — islands 
so small and so veiled by the mists and fogs of Bering 
Sea that it took the Russian mariners years of persist- 
ent search to find them. Although these tiny, barren 
scraps of public domain represent so few square miles 
that it seems as though they would have been over- 
looked in so gigantic a real estate transaction, never- 
theless, their rock-bound shores have yielded the Gov- 
ernment of the United States more dollars than were 
originally paid for the entire territory. They are 
indeed veritable treasure islands, well worth an hour's 
attention. 

1 1 is my purpose to say a word concerning these islands, 
geographically and historically, to refer at some length 
to the strange amphibians which find a congenial home 
upon them, and to recite the various phases of the 

* Some of the statements in this paper have been published by the author in 
Worthingtori s Magazine, and acknowledgment is made to that journal for the 
courtesy of their use. 
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recent international contention of which they were the 
cause. 

San Francisco stands about midway in the posses- 
sions of the United States, and when the traveller bound 
for the Seal Islands has passed from the Atlantic coast 
to the Pacific, there are yet 1,900 miles of ocean to be 
traversed to reach the nearest pass (Unimak) admitting 
him into Bering Sea, across the waters of which he 
must still go 200 miles toward the Arctic before he can 
hear the roar of the old " Seecatchie " upon the shores 
of the Pribylofs. The end of his journey will find him 
in about the latitude of northern Scotland, and 500 
miles due south of Bering Strait. 

There are two routes to this far-off land — one straight 
away to sea, the other via Sitka. The former is neither 
eventful, interesting nor instructive. After a few days 
the grateful, sparkling sunshine of the Golden Gate is 
exchanged for a leaden sky and a humid atmosphere, 
and the last half of the ten or twelve days' journey is 
often made in a persistent, sullen f jg, which enwraps 
everything in its chilly folds. There is no danger, as 
in the Atlantic, from other vessels, but there comes to 
the novice a slight nervousness when he reflects that in 
this fog the vessel is headed for a barrier of islands 
pierced only by narrow passes ; that deflecting currents 
are constantly at work ; that proximity to the shores is 
often to be determined only by the uncertain process 
of " running up " the ship's time, and that upon the 
rock-ribbed coast he is approaching there are none of 
civilized man's appliances for warning the mariner of 
danger. 

The captain must "pick up " the land as best he can, 
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and feel his way cautiously through the passes. Unless 
the last day is a rare one of sunshine the scenery which 
meets the eye is distressingly gloomy ; high snow-clad 
peaks and frowning rocky walls are on every hand, but 
after having buffeted the waves and endured the 
depressing fog of the past fortnight, the restful sensa- 
tion which steals over one as the vessel glides through 
the calm waters of sheltered Unalaska Harbor is felt 
by even the tarriest of old salts. The black beetling 
crags and the treeless towering heights are s' I present, 
but the houses of the North American Commercial 
Company and the little Aleutian village of Unalaska, 
presided over by the Alaska Commercial Company, 
nestle at their feet, and in this far north land, still 
bleak and barren in the transformation of winter to 
spring, the sight of these touches of life and civiliza- 
tion brings to the heart a glow and to the mind a relief 
which enable one to enjoy once more what is really 
scenery of unusual grandeur. When the fog caps lift 
there can be seen to the eastward the smoke of Akutan 
rising majestically heavenward ; looking westward a 
glimpse is now and then had of the sunlit snowfields 
which ever enshroud the summit of lofty Makushian, 
while on every hand volcanic cones and rugged peaks 
spring from the water's very edge, giving an effect not 
unlike that to be seen on Lake Geneva upon a misty 
day. This effect may be heightened by the presence of 
animal life, far up the mountain sides, for though 
Campbell — a better poet than naturalist — was in error 
when he sang of " The lone wolf's howl on Unalaska 
shore," the introduction of reindeer there is an accom- 
plished fact, and from a picturesque standpoint alone, 
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the little band makes a charming addition to the land- 
scape. 

Fortunately a little steamer now carries the mail 
monthly from Sitka to Unalaska, and if you contem- 
plate studying seal life take the advice of one who 
knows : First arm yourself with a Government permit 
and then visit the islands via the inland passage to 
Alaska, thus having the delights of one-half of the 
journey to compensate for the miseries of the other. 

The story of the discoveries in this northern region 
is one of the most thrilling in the annals of history. 
While in these days we are busy sending parties into 
the Arctic, we sometimes forget the valuable explora- 
tions which have been initiated within its limits. The 
discoverers of the Kamchatkan coast, the Aleutian 
Archipelago and the islands of Bering Sea came from 
the northwest via the Arctic Ocean. As early as 1646 
the Russians in northern Siberia had reached the 
Colyma River, which flows into the frozen ocean, and 
two years later they made their way coastwise through 
Bering Strait into Bering Sea. In their cockle shells 
of crafts explorations were continued along the shores 
until 1 71 5, when the first sea-going vessel made a voy- 
age to the west coast of Kamchatka. In 1725 Peter 
the Great planned a most ambitious expedition which, 
owing to his death, was carried out in 1 728 by the Em- 
press, who made Captain Vitus Bering the command- 
ing officer. In a somewhat desultory manner Bering 
continued his explorations until 1741, in which year a 
more elaborate expedition was sent out. Two vessels 
were outfitted at Avatcha Bay, on the coast of Kam- 
chatka, and sailed southward and eastward. Bering 
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commanded one and Cherekoff, his subordinate, the 
other. The occupants of these vessels endured the 
most heartrending suffering through exposure and dis- 
ease, accomplished the remarkable feat of sighting the 
North American mainland without more than catching 
a glimpse of the Aleutian Archipelago, and finally on 
the return voyage Bering discovered the one of the 
two islands of the Commander group which bears his 
name, and died there very shortly after. 

The survivors rebuilt their vessels the following sum- 
mer and made their way to the Kamchatkan coast. 

The Commander group, discovered by Bering and 
composed of Copper and Bering Islands, is a pos- 
session of Russia, and forms one of the two fur-seal 
centres of Bering Sea, the other being the Pribylofs. 

The furs brought back by Bering's sailors, especially 
the beautiful highly prized pelts of the sea otter, at 
once fired the cupidity of the Russian traders. 
In vessels that were little better than planks lashed 
to timbers and corked with moss, these uneducated 
but daring mariners cruised hither and thither ; and 
though actuated solely by the most sordid and 
often basest motives, and though committing crimes 
the wantonness and brutality of which forbid recital, 
they nevertheless added much to the knowledge of 
the land areas between Kamchatka and the Alaskan 
mainland. The discoveries of these lawless and licen- 
tious " promishleniks " ended in 1766, but hardly a year 
followed in which exploring parties were not sent out. 
While many of them were official and for the purpose 
of contributing to the sum of geographic knowledge, 
the majority were bent on finding new localities where 
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the valuable sea otter was yet unexterminated. But the 
time came when the geography of the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago and adjacent shores was made out, and nearly 
all the sea otter haunts were invaded. As this favor- 
ite fur became rarer and rarer, attention was more and 
more turned to the fur seal of the north, especially as 
the fur seal of the south was nearing extermination, 
and mismanagement had curtailed not a little the yield 
from the Commander Islands. The Russian navigators 
had repeatedly noted seals in abundance in the passes 
of the archipelago and the neighboring waters — jour- 
neying northward in summer and southward as the 
winter approached. Where were the breeding grounds ? 
This was the question which puzzled explorer and fur 
hunter for years previous to 1787, at which date 
the long search was crowned with success. As to the 
exact time and place of discovery authorities differ, but 
it is quite certain that between 1786 and 1788, nearly 
fifty years after the finding of the Commander Islands, 
the islets which make up the Pribylof group were located 
by the Russian officer after whom they were named. 

Volcanism must be held accountable for the origin of 
these islands. In the past it was an important agent 
of change throughout that whole region, and vestiges of 
this mighty force may still be seen, en route to the 
islands. If the vessel will vary the direct course a little 
to the westward, one catches a glimpse of Bogoslov, 
a little knot of rock thrust up above the sea within 
historic times, and which in its declining days still 
breathes out columns of steam. 

St. George, a compact island some eleven miles long 
and five or six miles wide, is first met in the route of 
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travel. Its black precipitous cliffs towering up from 
three hundred to a thousand feet give the appearance 
of a gigantic slice of rock set upon a watery plain. 

Thirty-six miles to the northward is the other mem- 
ber of the group, St. Paul, with its two tiny outlying 
companions, Walrus and Otter Islands, mere dots of 
rock. St. Paul is a little larger than St. George, but 
in outline and general aspect it is in striking contrast 
to its neighbor. Approximately it stands just as created 
by the lava flows which built it up ; the areas adjacent 
to the shores are comparatively low. while bold cliffs are 
infrequent. St. George, on the other hand, as has been 
said, presents on nearly all sides perpendicular walls of 
rock and only occasional low-lying shores are to be 
found. On St. Paul there are many reaches of sand 
beach, and though most of the shores are covered with 
basaltic rocks and jagged boulders of all dimensions, 
nevertheless the slopes are gentle and the seals can 
readily withdraw from the assaults of the surf which 
would otherwise threaten the life of their young. On 
St. George there are only three areas where the scant 
shore is not flanked by inaccessible cliffs, and the natu- 
ral consequence is that St. Paul can, and does, support 
a far larger seal population than St. George. On the 
former there are no less than ten rookeries, while on the 
latter there are but five, and the rookeries on St. Paul 
are, in area and in seal population, much greater than 
those of St. George. 

As one approaches either island the thought naturally 
arises that it would be difficult to find an inhabited land 
in greater contrast with sunny California, left but two 
weeks before. The shores are sombre and repellent ; 
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there is no evidence of agriculture, and no trees lend 
picturesqueness or softness to the landscape. The 
prospect from the seaward side is certainly not encourag- 
ing, but on landing these first impressions give way to 
more agreeable ones. One finds, both on St. George 
and St. Paul, neat, well-kept villages, a cordial welcome, 
generous hospitality, all the comforts and some of the 
luxuries of life and most interesting problems for study. 
A humidity bordering on a "Scotch mist" is continu- 
ously in the air, but there is after all a tonic in this 
briny, sodden atmosphere, and one cannot resist its 
invigorating, stimulating influence. Now and then 
there is an approximation of sunshine, which is all the 
more enjoyable for its infrequency. If there are no 
trees there are flowers — the rounded, undulating vol- 
canic cones and vents of St. Paul, and the rugged bluffs 
and plateaux of St. George are covered with them in 
the wildest profusion ; and there is no more inspiring 
walk in the world than across the mossy meadows and 
up the gentle hill slopes, while on every hand thousands 
of brilliant blossoms peep through the waving grass. 
Nor are the walks along the shore less inviting. One 
can sit for hours on some favouring ledge and look down 
upon the seals which perform, more gracefully than a 
fish, endless evolutions in the clear water below, or 
watch the aquatic birds which here find a most con- 
genial home. The cliffs are covered with them and 
they dot the water everywhere. There are sea parrots 
with brilliant beaks and crests, sea quail of more mod- 
est plumage, beautiful kittiwakes which circle in grace- 
ful spirals above the intruder, glossy-breasted long-neck 
shags, and " arries " that stand in solemn grotesque 
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files upon every available crag, while " choochkies " in 
flocks of thousands literally cover the rocks and furnish 
endless sport for the village urchins who capture them 
in nets. 

The one object of absorbing interest, however, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of a naturalist, an 
idle spectator, a native inhabitant, or a business man, is 
seal life. 

The fact that both the Commander and the Pribylof 
groups are isolated, free from the incursions of preda- 
tory animals, and are in moist northern latitudes, may 
have influenced the seals in the selection of their home, 
but the real cause must always remain more or less a 
matter of speculation. We know that over the land and 
water there brood continuously throughout the spring 
and summer the cool yet bracing fogs so characteristic 
of the North, and, despite what seems such uninviting 
meteorologic and topographic conditions, these remote, 
rock-bound, fog-drenched islands are the seals' chosen 
resort. The more jagged and irregular the lava frag- 
ments that cover the shores, and the more continuous 
the drenching they receive from the moisture-laden 
atmosphere, the better the seals seem to like it. More 
than half the life of this amphibian is spent either upon 
or about these islands. There it is born, there it first 
learns to take care of itself in the water, and to its 
birthplace it annually returns with unerring certainty. 
So attractive is this combination of rocky shores and 
perpetual moisture, so essential to its existence is its 
annual return, and so compulsory is this firmly fixed 
habit, that in order to comply with its demand it 
traverses thousands of miles of water, completing one 
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of the most extraordinary migratory circles known in 
the animal kingdom. 

There are a number of expressions current upon the 
islands with which the novice soon becomes familiar. 
A categorical statement of them will add somewhat to 
a clearer comprehension of some of the features of seal 
life. Females are "cows," and their young are "pups." 
The natives call the former " matkie " and the latter 
"kotkie" — the singular being "matka" and " kotick." 
The young males from one to five years of age are 
" bachelors," or " holluschickie," while the old mature 
males are " bulls," or " seecatchie." There is a class of 
males which in age and size are between the " bache- 
lors" and the "bulls." They usually have wigs, or 
patches of hair, on their shoulders, and they are called 
"wigs," "half bulls," or " polseecatchie." It is from 
this class that the ranks of the breeding bulls are re- 
cruited. 

The places occupied by the seals upon the islands 
are called " rookeries," and they are made up usually of 
two parts — " breeding grounds " and " hauling grounds." 
The former explains itself ; the latter is an area out 
upon which the young male seals, from one to five 
years old, haul themselves when they leave the water. 
The breeding grounds are usually among rocks of all 
sizes and shapes, while the hauling grounds are often 
upon a sandy beach some distance away. No hard 
and fast rule can be made, however, for there are cases 
where the breeding grounds are more or less sandy, 
and the configuration of the land compels the imma- 
ture males or bachelors to haul out immediately in the 
rear of the family circle. This right on the part of 
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the bachelors is well recognized, lanes being left free 
for them to come and go so long as they keep to the 
straight and narrow way. Any deviation from the 
path of rectitude, however, is promptly met by an 
assault from the old campaigners, before which the in- 
experienced youngsters shuffle off in dismay. An 
episode illustrating this fact still somewhat troubles my 
conscience. On the islands photographic opportunities 
must be promptly utilized. Such an occasion occur- 
ring, I one day hastened to a position at the back of a 
rookery to secure a picture which I had long wanted. 
1 found the ground occupied by a half bull, a handsome 
young fellow, who was evidently loitering about with 
flirtatious intent, or possibly to have a brush with his 
elders, that he might develop the needed strength and 
courage to make him their worthy successor. This 
" polseecatchie " contested the ground with me at 
once, but by the vigorous use of rocks, aided, doubt- 
less, by the realization on his part that he was an in- 
truder, I finally induced him to retreat a little, and 
before he could recover himself one of the old bulls 
was upon him. Unaccustomed to such an onslaught, 
and bewildered by the attack, he made the mistake of 
crossing the rookery instead of retreating landward. 
He literally ran the gauntlet of half a dozen old bulls, 
not one of which failed to leave his teeth marks upon 
him. His blood quickly covered the rocks, and a crim- 
son trail followed him as he swam away. Fortunately, 
by reason of their thick blubber, such wounds are not 
dangerous, and, despite the salt water, heal with re- 
markable rapidity. 

In late April or early May the bulls first make their 
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appearance. Each one on coming ashore pre-empts a 
little rocky claim upon the breeding ground, and here 
for eighty or ninety days, without food and water, and 
resisting even to the death the encroachments of all 
intruders, he seeks to establish and maintain his house- 
hold. Throughout this period the bulls are the em- 
bodiment of ferocity, and, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, attack one another or anything else that comes 
within reach. Of this I had the most convincing 
proof. Wishing to secure a good photograph of one 
of the rookeries, I procured a small boat and crew and 
was rowed to Sea-lion Rock, a few hundred feet off 
shore. Although our intrusion was vigorously resented 
by some old homesteaders, who made the air resound 
with their harsh cries, we succeeded in effecting a land- 
ing. A prominent ridge of rock attracted my attention 
as a coigne of advantage, but to reach it it was neces- 
sary to scramble between two old bulls who glowered 
at each other through some thirty feet of space. Lit- 
erally enveloping myself in folding camera, kodak and 
tripod, I made a rush over the huge slippery boulders, 
quickly passed between the bulls before they realized 
the situation, and the rocky steep was reached without 
accident ; but to my horror two more great creatures 
arose from behind the rocks of the summit to give me 
warmest greeting. In the meantime the two in the 
rear had closed in somewhat to have a shy at each 
other, or to pay me delicate attention on my return. 
Matters were becoming complicated. Forward I could 
not, so backward I must go. In making the downward 
scramble my thick boots, joining forces with the slip- 
pery rocks, played me a shabby trick, and I found my- 
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self with battered knees full length among the boulders 
and flanked on either side by two huge beasts which, 
like the "beaver" in "The Hunting of the Snark," 
were " gallumphing " toward me. The situation was not 
one to inspire confidence, and it pains me to be com- 
pelled to confess that, temporarily abandoning pho- 
tography and apparatus, I sprinted on all fours as 
rapidly as possible, calling lustily to a sailor to strike 
one of them with a boat-hook. To my intense relief, 
and in violation of a special United States statute, he, 
by a well-directed blow, brought blood and confusion 
to the cranium of one of my assailants. The wounded 
brute was instantly taken undue advantage of by two 
of his murderous brethren, which seized him by the 
throat, and all three rolled down a slight declivity. In 
the meantime my bruised members had served me well 
and I was out of danger. The misfortune to one of 
the combatants enabled me to recover my photo- 
graphic outfit in a more stately and dignified manner, 
and — it was not a good day for amateur photographers 
— I re entered the boat and returned to the village. 

If an artist cared to paint a picture symbolizing utter 
loneliness, it is doubtful if he could find a better sub- 
ject than an old bull seal, without food, without water, 
patiently keeping his watch day after day on a barren 
rock on the bleak, surf-beaten shores of the Pribylof 
Islands. 

These old males are from three to four times larger 
than the females, and are the most unattractive of all 
the seals, but despite their grotesque form and clumsy 
gait, there is something majestic about the great 
creatures as they rear their crests to make a pass at an 
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intruder, or to utter their curious clucking cry of invi- 
tation — a call doubtless dear to the heart of the female 
seal — when, after thousands of miles of travel, she ap- 
proaches the shores of her home. 

In very late May or early June the vigils of these 
patient old solitaries are rewarded by the arrival of 
their prospective consorts. If there had been previous 
differences of opinion over property rights, there now 
arises lively and sometimes fatal contention — conten- 
tion the fury of which is naturally dependent upon the 
size of the seal herd — but which suffers no abatement 
until about the middle of July, when the last comer has 
arrived. The seal household has been very appropri- 
ately named a " harem," and its numbers may vary be- 
tween the extreme limits of one and seventy-five, though 
the latter is rarely reached, and a fair average would be 
from twenty to twenty-five. In seal life every year is leap- 
year, and though the contrary is usually believed, the 
size of the harem depends largely upon the popularity 
of the old " seecatchie," for the " matkie " exercise the 
right of selection. The explanation of this is simple 
when it is remembered that they are in the water while 
the keepers of the harems must remain on land and are 
kept to look after their claims. When, however, the 
female has come out of the water, snuffed about as 
though trying to recognize the spot, and with unfem- 
inine boldness advanced to the harem of her choosing, 
then the lord and master places himself between her 
and the water, exercises rigid control, and is most inso- 
lent and domineering in his demeanor. If the slightest 
appearance of straying is manifested, he, despite the 
rocks and boulders which thickly cover the ground, 
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courses rapidly around the entire harem, angrily shak- 
ing his head in disapproval, or he may take a short cut 
across the harem itself, scattering mothers and pups to 
the right and left. The contentions over their consorts 
rise, after they become members of the harem, not 
usually when they are en route to it, and much of this 
contention is more apparent than real. The passages 
at arms are certainly frequent, the attempts at wife- 
stealing numerous, but actual combats are rare, and 
forays are not usually successful. Nevertheless, as 
one lies on a convenient ledge above the seals, screened 
from their view by the tall, soggy grass, yet so close 
that the color of their eyes can be noted, the enact- 
ment of some very dramatic episodes may be seen. It 
seems incredible that these apparently clumsy creat- 
ures, weighing from three to four hundred pounds, can 
move so quickly. The action of one of his neighbors 
excites the suspicion of an old " seecatchie"; instantly 
his head is raised, and the two with glowing eyes, and 
regardless of the jagged intervening rocks, plunge 
toward each other. When within range a watery vapor 
issues with a sibilant hissing sound from their nostrils, 
the head and neck are projected forward with a fierce 
lunge ; the body at the same time flattens itself upon 
the rock, and the attempt is made by each antagonist 
to seize the throat of the other or the flesh just behind 
the fore flipper. Frequently this is only bravado and 
nothing comes of it ; but occasionally a flipper is 
caught in a fierce grip, and instantly the fangs of the 
other combatant are fixed in the neck of his opponent ; 
then without a sound, these giants shake each other 
like dogs until their frames quiver with rage and ex- 
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citement, but there is no relaxing of the relentless 
grasp until the flesh or hide gives away. Then the 
assault may be renewed with increased vigor, or, their 
outraged honour being satisfied, they sullenly retire. 

On another occasion you may see one of the huge 
beasts in the twinkling of an eye make a sudden dash 
forward, seize a female by the back and lifting her 
clear of the ground go "galumphing" away, apparently 
unincumbered by his hundred-pound burden. If his 
comrade in the other harem is too quick for him a 
great gash may be the price paid for his temerity. It 
is not unusual to see a sturdy old campaigner with half 
a dozen unhealed wounds, or minus a lower lip, and 
now and then a female with teeth-marks in the form of 
a rent, in back or side. 

By the side of each matka, soon after her arrival, is 
seen her one progeny, which has the appearance of a 
New Foundland pup with flippers. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to grow accustomed to hearing a cow baa like an 
ewe and her " pup " respond with the bleat of a lamb. 
Much affection is manifested by the mothers toward 
their young, and I have seen them take their little ones, 
when but a few hours old, by the neck and tenderly lift 
them from crevices between rocks in which they had 
helplessly fallen, much after the fashion of a cat carry- 
ing a kitten. It is not until the pup is some weeks old 
that it is able to recognize its mother, but, in common 
with all the members of the animal kingdom, the 
mother possesses the power of selecting her pup from 
among the hundreds by which it may be surrounded. 
For about two weeks after landing the mother does not 
stray from the harem. By this time the demands of 
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her growing offspring make it necessary for her to seek 
the sea for food, and in its quest she will travel as far 
as two hundred miles from the islands. It is one of the 
pleasantest sights on the breeding grounds to see a 
reunion of mother and pup after one of these expedi- 
tions. 

After the first two weeks the pups grow active 
and become voracious feeders, but when once gorged 
with milk they can live for several days in comparative 
comfort without further nourishment, and may even 
resist starvation for two or three weeks ; for a creature 
that can abstain from food and water for eighty or 
ninety days, under severe physical strain, must transmit 
to its offspring unusual powers of endurance. The 
pups require maternal care as late as October or No- 
vember, or until about the time of leaving the islands in 
the fall. Cod-fish furnishes the bulk of the mother's 
food in Bering Sea, and it is obtained doubtless with- 
out difficulty wherever the fish is found as a surface 
feeder, for the "matkie" are among the most quick- 
moving of all creatures that swim in the sea, and they 
easily outstrip their finny prey. 

As previously noted, the cows begin to arrive early 
in June, and hence the breeding grounds expand until 
about the ioth or 15th of July, when their maximum 
extension on compact orderly lines is reached. Hardly 
is this period of culmination attained, however, before 
disintegration sets in, and the pups play no unimpor- 
tant part in bringing it about. It is true that other 
forces are at work also, but just the moment the young 
seals are sufficiently mature to wander about, the nor- 
mal arrangement of the breeding grounds begins to be 
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lost. As paterfamilias does not interfere with the 
amusement of the little fellows, they first gather in 
groups or " pods," roll and tumble in play, imitating 
their elders in their infantile contentions, and soon 
attempt little journeys of exploration. Then the dis- 
integration of the harems is rapid, for the control of 
the head of the house is slight when pitted against the 
plaintive bleat of the hungry offspring. The impotency 
of his authority is evident at a glance, and his 
antics in endeavoring to preserve the autonomy of his 
household are often ludicrous. One by one his con- 
sorts slip away, and soon this now thin and emaciated 
pinniped, who ruled in lordly majesty and grandeur, is 
left to his own reflections. His fierce courage has 
oozed away, he no longer seeks to .assault whoever 
and whatever crosses his path, but timid and with 
lowered front, he shambles away from the intruder, a 
picture of melancholy and dejection. 

Late in July or early in August the pups will have 
gathered in crowds at the water's edge, where, in a 
favoring cove or between large rocks which break the 
force of the waves, their swimming lessons begin. 
Rare instances have been noted by trustworthy ob- 
servers of mothers compelling their young to learn to 
swim by taking them in their mouths, carrying them a 
short distance from the shore and there leaving them 
•" to sink or swim." This is unusual, but there is no doubt 
that they are timid at first and disinclined to venture 
in, and it is quite certain that the majority of them 
learn to swim much as do " little wanton boys," first in 
the shallows near the shore, then among the more 
boisterous waves. It is not until after much practice 
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that they have learned to dive beneath and through 
the combing breakers, be. they great or small, that they 
are able to guard themselves from destruction against 
the rocks, and even then if the surf is very high their 
strength and skill are not sufficient to save them from 
destruction. In the fall the flesh of the pup is consid- 
ered a great delicacy by the natives, but the killing of 
pups for food has been abolished by the Government 
since 1890. 

What has thus far been said has referred to the 
breeding grounds. Other events not less interesting 
have occurred on the hauling grounds. Until a male is 
six or seven years old he cannot successfully compete 
with the relentless old veterans which year after year 
have established their harems. There is, therefore, a 
large number of male seals, ranging from one to five 
years, whose lives would pay the forfeit of any attempt 
to go upon the breeding grounds. The bachelors form 
this class. They make their appearance about the 
middle of May. 

On arriving at the islands they make their way, as 
before stated, to the hauling grounds, where, if undis- 
turbed, their time is spent in sleeping or frolicking in 
play after the fashion of dogs, and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing life in their own peculiar way. If left to them- 
selves, the bachelors would enter the water only at long 
intervals, for their younger life is a period of training 
to enable them to endure the long fasts which they will 
have to undergo later. It is evident that through this 
natural sorting it is possible to round up and drive 
away, without interfering with the breeding grounds, 
bands of these young killable males, which furnish the 
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marketable pelts. Interference with the breeding 
grounds has never been permitted by the United 
States, and the killing of a female is a misdemeanour 
with heavy penalties attached. These three or four 
year old bachelors furnish the seal skins, and it is from 
them that the best garments are made. 

As the fur seal is polygamous the taking of a 
reasonable number of young male seals under intel- 
ligent supervision, and the careful preservation of the 
breeding grounds from molestation or interference, can- 
not injure the rookeries any more than the selling of 
steers and the reserving of cows can impede the growth 
of the stock-raiser's herd. The driving and killing of 
the bachelor seals is the important annual event upon 
the islands. 

In these northern latitudes during the summer sea- 
son there is light for 18 to 20 hours. Early in the 
morning — the exact time being determined by the 
distance required to drive the seals — the natives repair 
to the hauling grounds from which a drive is to be 
made. With the breeze to the windward, they creep 
noiselessly between the herd of young males and the 
water's edge, and rising up simultaneously, start the 
frightened creatures landward by the clapping of hands 
or other noises. Once away from the shore and 
headed in the direction required, it is not a difficult 
matter to drive them slowly to the killing grounds. 
Their awkward, lumbering gait and the necessity of 
resting them every few minutes, make progress very 
slow. On arriving at the killing ground, which is 
usually adjacent to a shallow pool, the seals are driven 
into the water and allowed to cool off. The killing 
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usually begins at six or seven in the morning, or even 
earlier if the day threatens to be warm. Armed with 
a stout oaken staff about six feet long, and made 
specially for the purpose, the experienced clubber 
begins the work. Under direction of their chief, or 
the company's agent, and in the presence of the resi- 
dent treasury officer, there are cut out from the general 
band small "pods" of from twenty to thirty seals, 
which are driven a short distance away, and as the 
desirable ones are noted, one swift, skillful blow by the 
clubber upon their thin skulls robs them instantly of 
life. The undesirable ones are returned to the nearest 
water, the dead are quickly drawn to one side, turned 
over and pierced to the heart with a keen-bladed knife 
by the younger natives, who are not yet full-fledged 
sealers. They also, after the seal is bled, make a 
single cut the entire length of the body from chin to 
tail, and also make one sweep of the knife around the 
muzzle and fore and hind flipper. The carcasses are 
next taken in hand by the "skinners," the most skillful 
laborers on the islands. With a knife sharpened to 
razor keenness by a specially prepared whetstone, they 
remove the skin of the seal in less tnan two minutes. 
"Pod" after "pod" is driven up and soon the field is 
covered with hundreds of glistening carcasses, their un- 
skinned muzzles, black flippers and white blubber in 
which they are enveloped making a form in startling 
contrast to the sleek and graceful creatures, which 
looked appealingly at their pursuers from their beauti- 
ful gazelle-like eyes a few minutes before. Every in- 
cident of the killing field is most distressing to one in 
the slightest degree sensitive. While the death of the 
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creatures is painless, the array of quivering, bleeding 
forms, with eyes often protruding from their sockets, 
after the fatal blow has been struck, makes a picture 
offensive to look upon, unpleasant to recall, and surpass- 
ing in all its sickening details the horrors of an abattoir. 

The last act in the drama is performed by the 
women. They repair to the field and after removing 
with knives the fore shoulders and any other edible 
portions, including such tidbits as the hearts, livers and 
tongues, transport them to the houses in leather bags 
slung from their shoulders. There the meat is cut into 
strips, subjected to such drying as the moist weather 
permits, and ultimately put with fat into the prepared 
stomachs of sea lions and stored away for winter use. 
The flesh of the seal forms one of the native's staple 
articles of diet, and if properly cooked is a palatable and 
nutritious food. 

While these harpies have been hovering over the 
carcasses, wagons have been busy transporting the 
skins to the salt house. It is almost easier for a rich 
man to pass through the needle's eye than to secure a 
seal skin illegally from the islands. A Government 
officer counts the skins as they are taken from the field 
each day, he counts them as they are loaded into the 
great skin bidarrahs for transportation to the vessel, 
which takes them to San Francisco, and they are again 
counted when they reach that city. 

When the skins are first brought to the salt house, 
they are laid out flat in bins or kenches and covered 
with salt, special care being taken that the edges are 
well cured. A few days later they are made up into 
rolled bundles of two skins each, face to face, then 
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stored in the company's warehouse until the close of 
the season. When that time arrives they are trans- 
ported in great skin boats or bidarrahs, capable of 
carrying ten tons, to the vessel which lies in the offing, 
and which is to transport them to San Francisco. On 
arriving there they are placed in water-tight casks and 
shipped at once to London, where nearly all the seal 
skins of the world are not only sold, but converted by 
means of the following process into an article which 
can be utilized by the furrier. After the salt and oil are 
removed from the skins they are flensed or pared down 
on the back until the roots of the long outer hair are 
shaved off, thus permitting the latter to be readily 
plucked out. There remains only the highly prized 
under fur. The next step is the dyeing. This is done 
by hand, and in the case of first-class skins, the color is 
pencilled on time after time, until an enduring and sat- 
isfactory shade is obtained. This hand work is an im- 
portant factor in the costliness of seal skins. The seal 
skins from the Pribylof Islands, or Alaskan skins as 
they are known, are the choicest furnished to the fur 
markets of the world. 

What has been said thus far refers only to the seals 
at their homes ; they have a most interesting career at 
sea. As the rigors of winter approach in these north- 
ern regions, it becomes necessary for the seals to seek 
warmer waters, and a surer and better food supply. 
Doubtless the thoughts of the seals, if they have any, 
turn with satisfaction to the more agreeable tempera- 
tures and the dainty fish which swarm in myriads along 
the northwest coast. Late in August and in Septem- 
ber the old "seecatchie" and " polseecatchie," and pos- 
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sibly some of the larger bachelors, will have started on 
their way to their winter feeding grounds south of the 
Alaskan Peninsula. In the latter part of October the 
great mass of seals — the mothers and their young, 
together with the " holluchickies'' — will begin slipping 
away also, not all at once, but gradually, and usually 
by the end of November the last of them will be on 
their way toward the passes of the Aleutian chain, fol- 
lowing in the wake of their comrades which have spread 
out over the Pacific Ocean to the south of the Archi- 
pelago, and are steadily moving eastward. 

The departure of the seals upon this wonderful mi- 
gratory tour is greatly influenced by the weather. Were 
it favorable, doubtless they would remain upon or 
around the islands air winter; and indeed killing of 
seals has been made there as late as January 27. 
It is usual, however, for them to make their ap- 
pearance off the coast of California in the early part 
of December. What pickings, scant or otherwise, they 
get in the great ocean, we do not know, but the her- 
ring, smelt, and eulachon, which swarm along the shores, 
make abundant provender for them. The pups, which 
left the islands pudgy in form, silver grey in color, and 
unfamiliar with the terrors of the deep, have been buf- 
feted by the stormy waves of adversity, and have gained 
knowledge and self-reliance. The natives of the Aleu- 
tian chain, who found them easy prey when blown by 
adverse winds into the little bays and coves, would now 
have difficulty in catching the slender, active, black 
creatures, which appear smaller than when they left the 
islands, and which dart with the speed of an arrow 
among the schools of fish. 
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Slowly the herd makes its way northward along the 
coast, urged by the unerring instinct and compelling 
necessity of return to their home. It is now that the 
sea hunter or pelagic sealer gets in his deadly work. 
For centuries the natives of the Northwest Coast, as 
each spring rolled round, fitted out their hunting 
canoes and captured with spears the seals, which then, 
undeterred by the noiseless, primitive methods of pur- 
suit, came close in shore. The white man learned of the 
natives, and in turn substituted another method. His 
more intelligent mind devised not a better, but a surer 
way of getting a greater number of seals — a more 
certain way of working the destruction of the goose 
which lays the golden egg. By fitting out schooners 
they were enabled to follow the herd in-shore and off- 
shore, and pursued it from start to finish. For the 
silent weapon of the Indians they substituted the noisy 
but more effective shot gun, more effective because it 
can be placed in the hands of a much larger number of 
hunters. 

When early in January the Makah Indians are get- 
ting a few seals off Cape Flattery, the whites are busy 
overhauling the sealing fleet. The number of seals 
which would be taken by the Indian hunters in their 
canoes, off-shore, in the old days was comparatively 
insignificant, and when their prey had once passed 
beyond the narrow limits of their territory they were 
safe from this source of destruction ; but the white 
men, with their little schooners of from fifty to two 
hundred tons, keep relentlessly on the track of the 
migrating herd as it moves along the coast. 

The most opportune time for taking seals is during 
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the calm weather following a storm, when, tired of 
buffeting the waves, they are sleeping on the surface of 
the smoother water. Natives in canoes and white men 
in boats are employed in the pursuit, and each favora- 
ble day these small crafts are sent off from the schoon 
ers, returning at night with such of their prey as they 
may have secured with spear, rifle or shot gun. The 
best locality, both as to weather and abundance of seals, 
is after the southern half of the North Pacific course 
has been traversed. In April or May the schooners are 
attacking the herd as it moves along in the vicinity of 
Prince William Sound, Cook's Inlet, and Shelikof 
Straits, and on past the Shumagin and Shannak 
Islands, while in the first days of June the sealers will 
not only make them run the gauntlet as they go 
through the Aleutian chain in the vicinity of the passes, 
but if permitted would still carry the chase into Bering 
Sea and continue the hunting until the gales of early 
September put a stop to it. In this method of taking 
the seals no selection can be exercised ; the slaughter 
must, in the very nature of things, be indiscriminate. 
The pups less than a year old, the bachelors of all 
ages, the mothers, faithfully bearing through thousands 
of miles of sea the burden which the laws of Nature 
have laid upon them, all alike fall before the weapons of 
their destroyers. It is within safe limits to say that 
there is hardly a month of the year when the seals are 
not the object of assiduous attention on the part of man. 
From Cape Flattery to the Pribylofs, through thousands 
of leagues of sea, they are hunted, not only by their 
natural enemies, the sharks and killer whales, but with 
spears and fire-arms, while on the very threshold of 
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their chosen home the oaken staff of the seal clubber 
awaits them. Their only friends are the boisterous 
waves, their guardian angel, the howling blast. 

I trust the foregoing has given some idea of the 
general facts of seal life. In a few paragraphs I desire 
to call attention to the dangers which beset it and 
to pass on to the measures of relief proposed by the 
Tribunal of Arbitration. 

There are but two groups of seals to furnish to the 
world its supply of seal skins — the fur seal of the north, 
and the fur seal of the south. 

When Sir Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe 
in 1577-80, the Arctocephalus, or southern fur seal, was 
to be found at no less than thirty localities, and their 
numbers aggregated millions. 

To-day, the contributions of these southern waters 
are from three resorts, and do not usually reach 15,000 
skins annually. 

When Vitus Bering, in 1741, stumbled upon the Com- 
mander Islands, and Pribylof searched out in 1786-87 
the group which bears his name, there were discovered, 
not only the chief breeding grounds of the northern 
fur seal, Callorhinus ursinus, but some of the most 
superb rookeries the world has ever known. It is ques- 
tionable if mortal vision ever rested upon more magnifi- 
cent display of seal life than was to be seen on the 
Pribylof Islands when first visited by man. 

To-day these sub-Arctic resorts are prostrate ; their 
glory also has departed and they furnish a home for but 
a mere remnant of the seals which formerly swarmed in 
myriads along their rocky shores. 

What agency has been at work to destroy a creature 
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so peculiarly adapted by its habits to man's manage- 
ment ? It occupies no territory, needed, as were the 
buffalo's feeding grounds, for the subsistence of more 
valuable domestic animals ; no herders are required to 
prevent its getting lost in the wastes of the ocean, and 
no expense is incurred, either to protect it from the 
inclemency of the weather, or to provide a winter food 
supply, yet with more certainty than the ranchman's 
flocks and herds seek the home range, do the seals 
annually return to their breeding grounds, where, under 
wise and proper management, they can, without injury 
to the parent stock, be made to yield a profit equal to, 
if not greater than, that derived from the cattle of the 
plains or the sheep of the mountains. 

Turning first to the fur seals of the south, we find that 
some little interest was manifested in their capture as 
early as 1690, but it was not until the close of the last 
century that their pursuit was begun in earnest. Hardy 
mariners, stimulated by the hope of sharing in the 
profits of the fur-trade which the Russians had developed 
with the Chinese, searched out the resorts of the 
southern fur seal ; ravaged them year after year, in 
season and out of season ; regardless of age or sex, 
slaughtered the helpless creatures with clubs on land ; 
gathered a harvest of 16 or 17 million skins, and by 
1830 had practically destroyed in the southern seas 
this valuable fur-bearing animal. If all these resorts 
were in their original condition and under wise and 
prudent direction, they could easily supply to the fur- 
trade annually something like half a million skins, with 
a corresponding advantage to an army of skilled arti- 
sans. As it is, indiscriminate killing has left only the 
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Lobos Island rookeries at the mouth of the La Plata 
River and a few insignificant resorts at Cape Horn and 
the Cape of Good Hope, the total yearly yield of which 
is, as before stated, less than 15,000 skins. The two 
great resorts of the northern fur seal are the Pribylof 
and Commander groups of islands in Bering Sea. 
Robben's reef, a rocky islet in the Okhotsk Sea, has a 
small rookery, and a few localities of minor importance 
are found along the Kurile Islands. While the Rus- 
sians prohibited all interference with their possessions 
from outsiders, their own treatment of the seals was 
similar to that practised by the sailors in the south. 
No attention was paid to sex, season or period of pro- 
creation, and it was not long before the end came there 
just as it had done in the southern seas. The Russians 
were taught by repeated and severe lessons that the 
only way in which the rookeries could be restored and 
perpetuated was to protect the females from death and 
the breeding grounds from molestation. This course, 
accompanied by practically a suspension of killing 
during certain years, was rigidly adhered to, with the 
result that when the rookeries of the Pribylof Islands 
were turned over to the United States in 1867, their 
condition, instead of being one of exhaustion as in 
those of the south, approximated that which existed 
when they were first discovered. It is thus apparent 
that man, through the exercise of wisdom and modera- 
tion, can maintain the rookeries at, or when depleted, 
can develop them again to the highest numerical limits 
permitted by the operation of Nature's restrictions. 

From a commercial standpoint these islands have 
amply repaid the care bestowed upon them. The 
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flippant remark is often heard that " the game is not 
worth the candle," but it should be remembered that, 
although there are but four of these northern localities 
and Russian mismanagement from time to time played 
such havoc with them that the catch was an uncertain 
quantity, still they have contributed to the fur-trade 
since their discovery between five and six million skins, 
or about one-third as many as have been furnished by 
the southern resorts. From the time the fur seal of 
the south ceased to be of commercial importance, trade 
has relied upon these rookeries of the north. Thanks to 
the more enlightened policy employed by the Russians, 
and adopted and improved upon by the United States, 
so far as its islands were concerned, they furnished to 
commerce during the twenty years ending with 1889, a 
uniform yearly quota of nearly 150,000 pelts, which 
formed the basis of, and made possible the systematized 
seal skin business of modern times. As a raw com- 
modity they sold for an average of two and one-half 
million dollars at the annual London trade-sales, and 
during that time the Pribylof quota yielded the Govern- 
ment of the United States in revenue many more dol- 
lars than were originally paid for the entire Territory of 
Alaska. The value of raw seal skins is now about 
fifteen dollars for skins taken at sea, and thirty dollars 
for Pribylof skins. At the present revenue rate, if it 
were possible to take the same quota as was secured 
up to 1890, the Government income from this source 
would be nearly one million dollars annually. 

The seal skin industry is of no mean proportion, and 
the first profit on the raw skins indicates but roughly 
its magnitude. These peltries must be gathered in 
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remote regions ; they form part of the transportation 
business of railroad and steamship lines ; coopers must 
make casks for their shipment ; they must pass through 
the hands of many laborers before they reach the forty 
buyers in London who purchase them and the 2,000 
skilled artisans who convert them into fabrics suited to 
the use of the trade, and when all this is done there 
must still be stores maintained and clerks employed in 
order that they may find their way to the wealthy con- 
sumers. The labor incident to the taking, transporting, 
manipulating and disposing of these peltries demands 
the employment of thousands of persons each year, and 
when we recall the prices paid for these skins when con- 
verted into the garments dictated by fashion, it will 
readily be seen that it is an industry the ultimate value 
of which is represented by millions of dollars annually. 
It is a peculiarly worthy industry, in that it gives 
occupation to many, while the profits come from those 
best able to pay them. " On every ground the game 
is well worth the candle." 

This career of the northern rookeries and of the in 
dustry based thereon, suffered a check some ten years 
ago when on the American side of the Pacific indis- 
criminate killing was again put into operation, through 
pelagic sealing, or the taking of seals at sea by means 
of weapons. At the very start pelagic sealing promised 
to prove as effective as did the sailors' clubs upon the 
southern resorts. Its promise has been most gener- 
ously kept, and from its deadly though partially con- 
trolled effects the rookeries are now suffering. Indis- 
criminate killing, when practised on land as in the 
south, or at sea as in the north, produces the same 
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result, the destruction of the rookeries. No race of 
animals producing but a single offspring annually can 
long survive an attack which involves the death of the 
producing class, the females. I am aware that there is 
another side to this question, and that England and 
Canada hold the theory, — which in justice to them 
should be stated, that the decline of the northern rook- 
eries was due to excessive killing on the islands, pelagic 
sealing being a factor of only secondary importance. 
If this theory meant that after pelagic sealing had 
made serious inroads upon the Alaskan seal-herd, it 
was excessive killing to continue taking the annual 
quota of 100,000 skins, it would be a sound one, and 
the United States to that extent would be culpable, 
but England and Canada would not accept this limita- 
tion ; they wanted their theory to account for a much 
larger share of the burden of the destruction. They 
fail, however, to sustain their theory, until they show 
by clearest proof that the decline of the rookeries 
begun prior to the development of pelagic sealing, 
and get rid of the awkward fact that for the first 
12 or 15 years of American ownership there was no 
difficulty in securing the annual quota allowed by law. 
Why did this alleged decadence through excessive 
killing on land take so long to manifest itself ? Cer- 
tainly the evil of indiscrimination is not inherent in 
land killing ; on the contrary, selection can be exercised 
at the rookeries as readily as it can be at the abattoir, 
and there is no more necessity for molesting the 
females than there would be for a farmer to ship all of 
his herd to market and have the selection of the kill- 
able males made at the stock yard. 
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Can any one successfully maintain, that in the case 
of polygamous animals, the taking of the surplus male 
life and reserving the females can destroy the herd ? 
If this can be demonstrated, then our stock-raisers are 
at fault, and the evidence derived from Russian man- 
agement goes for naught. 

Before the breath of life can be breathed into this 
theory of decadence through excessive killing on the 
islands there must be removed from the record books 
certain well-established facts concerning the pernicious- 
ness of pelagic sealing. It will be necessary to dispose 
of the fact that while in 1878 there was one vessel 
engaged in pelagic sealing, the number steadily in- 
creased, until in 1892 there were a hundred and twenty- 
two to follow on the migration track of the herds, to harry 
them eight months out of the twelve, and, if permitted, 
to accompany them to, and even upon, their chosen 
resorts. There must also be a successful refutation of 
the fact that there is a loss through sinking of not less, 
and probably much more, than 10 per cent, inherent 
in the method of taking seals at sea ; that pelagic 
sealing strikes at the very life of the rookeries, by kill- 
ing 75 or 80 per cent, of the females, more than half of 
which are mothers whose death involves that of their 
unborn offspring ; and that the period of gestation 
occupying nearly 12 months, a mother killed in Bering 
Sea means that three seal lives pay the penalty. It is 
equally important to the maintenance of this theory 
that there be an elimination of the fact that during the 
four seasons ending with the past one of 1893 there 
were taken on the Pribylof Islands only 50,000 skins of 
young immature males, while during that same period 
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there were actually marketed by the sealers over 200,000 
skins, which represented only about half the injury done 
the herds — an injury which fell heaviest upon the pro- 
ducing class — the females. Until these records stand 
impeached it is idle to charge the decadence to excess- 
ive killing on the part of the United States, or to seek 
obscure and improbable explanations for the present 
depleted condition of seal life. 

It has only been profitable to follow this branch of 
the question to show that the destruction of the seal 
population of the world has been due to the taking this 
amphibian by methods in which selection was impos- 
sible, and to point out what might be expected from 
pelagic sealing whenever and to whatever extent carried 
on — the amount of injury being limited only by the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise. Improprieties on land can be 
guarded against, but the disastrous consequences of 
pelagic sealing are inherent in the business and are 
beyond man's control. The injury can be lessened, but 
only through the curtailment of the number of seals 
taken — the co-efficient of injury to the herd is a con- 
stant one. 

In following the career of an animal possessing such 
capacity for self-perpetuation and ready adaptability 
to uses of man, the student of natural history and 
of economics is appalled at its wanton and need- 
less destruction. Man's pursuit rs as pitiless as it is 
stupid and a great nation wrangles and invokes the 
canons of law for the right to complete its annihila- 
tion. As to the seal's future We must turn to what 
comfort we may find in the decision of that court of 
recent, if not last, resort — the Paris Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration. 
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The causes which led to the arbitration are familiar 
to all. Pelagic sealing originating in the North Pa- 
cific, was carried into Bering Sea, and finally extended 
to the Asiatic herd which frequent the Russian or 
Commander Islands. The Government realizing the 
peril of our rookeries from the assaults made by the 
pelagic sealer upon the seals when upon their migra- 
tion, attempted to avert its evil consequences, at least 
partially, by seizing schooners in Bering Sea. Each 
year it was hoped that, at least as far as those waters 
were concerned, the danger would cease, but each year 
it increased as the vessels multiplied and the skill and 
knowledge of the sealers became greater. The con- 
tinued seizing of schooners by the United States met 
with remonstrance on the part of England and finally, 
after much mutual irritation and heat, became the sub- 
ject of diplomatic negotiations, the peaceful outcome of 
which was the Paris Tribunal. 

Three duties were entrusted to the Tribunal of Ar- 
bitration. It was to settle certain jurisdictional ques- 
tions, to decide the question of property right, and in 
the event of the matter being left in such shape that 
the concurrence of Great Britain was necessary to 
establish regulations for the purpose of protecting and 
preserving the fur seal, it was to frame such regulations 
as would be applicable outside of the jurisdiction of the 
respective Governments, and to indicate the non-terri- 
torial waters over which these regulations should ex- 
tend. As it is not important in this connection to con- 
sider the jurisdictional phases of the case, we will for 
the sake of brevity turn at once to the property ques- 
tion and the regulations — the two points that immedi- 
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ately concern us ; the former from the standpoint of 
general interest, and the latter by reason of their inti- 
mate relation to the future of the seals. 

The able representatives of the United States took 
the position that the Tribunal was bound by no pre- 
cedents and possessed, by virtue of its origin, a crea- 
tive as well as a judicial function. They urged upon 
the Tribunal the taking of high ground and the settle- 
ment of the question upon broad and comprehensive 
principles. They pointed out that man by means of 
invention was rapidly extending his dominion over the 
water as he had over the land, and by employing 
methods which were not even dreamed of when many 
existing municipal and international law's were enacted, 
threatened the very existence of many creatures useful 
to man. They showed that this creature possessed in 
a high degree an animuni' revertendi which had been util- 
ized for the establishment of an industry, and that the 
habit had been promoted by refraining from acts likely 
to discourage it, and that under the operation of the 
principle of ownership through the utilization and pro- 
motion of the habit of returning, the United States 
possessed certain well-defined property rights. Turn- 
ing from the citation of voluminous authorities vindicat- 
ing the justness of their claim of property right in the 
seals and in the industry, they pleaded with sturdy 
argument and great eloquence that the Tribunal would 
fail in its high duty did it not lend its aid to such an 
extension of the world's idea of property right as was 
needed to meet the demands of the advancing age. 
They asked that the narrow ground be not taken, that 
this great Tribunal was called into existence solely for 
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the purpose of settling a dispute between two nations, 
but that it was given an opportunity and was vested 
with the power to make a substantial contribution to 
international law, and that its verdict, while disposing 
of the immediate matter in dispute, should be such a 
formulation, upon broader lines, of our conception of 
rights, of property and of protection as would be of 
value to all mankind, irrespective of nations. They 
pointed out that the material progress of the world was 
based upon the fundamental principle of ownership, 
and that the most effective way of preventing the com- 
mercial annihilation of certain great groups of creat- 
ures was by lodging in the nation best qualified by its 
geographical position to protect them, a custodianship, 
to be exercised over them for the benefit of all. It 
was shown that the adoption of this principle would dis- 
pose of the question of the relation of other Govern- 
ments to the subject ; would make possible the reha- 
bilitation of many of the seal-rookeries of the south ; 
that it would protect such industries as the coral and 
pearl fisheries, and that it would be useful in control- 
ling the rapid inroads man's ingenuity is now making 
on the denizens of the sea. In short, it would be a 
direct, useful and common-sense way of settling the 
whole matter. 

With equal skill of argument and eloquence of 
address the advocates of Great Britain and Canada 
held that the Tribunal possessed but one function — 
that its duty was to declare the law and not to make it, 
but that, whatever its function might be as an interna- 
tional body, it was not vested with the power to make 
international law, but must keep to the straight and 
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narrow way of settling a contention between two 
nations, and adjusting two conflicting methods of 
catching seals. They asked that the Tribunal provide 
for the continuation of pelagic sealing, under the sanc- 
tion of law and under the most favorable conditions 
consistent with the carrying out of the terms of the 
treaty. True, nothing was said in the treaty about 
preserving the business of pelagic sealing, but before 
so patient and generous a Court it was not difficult to 
inject it as an issue into the question of preserving the 
seals and continuing pelagic sealing, and to take up a 
large share of the proceedings with pleadings in behalf 
of the latter. They demanded that the question of 
property right be settled from the standpoint that the 
seals were wild animals — -feres natures — which man 
could only reduce to possession by killing. They 
insisted that the law relating to wild animals, regardless 
of its origin, had been accepted by nations as the years 
rah on ; it was very old law, and very good law, but 
whether good or bad it was the law, and from its teach- 
ings as enunciated by them the Tribunal must not allow 
itself to be enticed away by the seductive citations and 
insidious argument of learned counsel on the other 
side. There must be no making of laws to suit new 
conditions; the old standbys must be adhered to rigidly 
whether applicable or not. They urged that the seals 
were wild animals, and denied that the United States 
had done anything except of a negative character to 
encourage or develop in them the animum revertendi 
—the habit of returning to their homes, as in the case 
of bees and similar creatures — and thus had lost their 
claim to a property in them ; and if the world, or a part 
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of it, desired to turn out in boats and to destroy the 
industry by shooting the seals in the water, they had a 
perfect right to do so, for a wild animal was free to all. 
No matter if seal mothers roaming the sea for food did 
fall before the guns and spears of the pelagic hunters 
and their helpless pups starve on the rookeries, the 
hand of the slaughterer must not be stayed, for the 
United States had no rights any one was bound 
legally to respect when the seals were three miles off- 
shore, while, as for humanitarian considerations, they 
had no place in the controversy. Suppose the pups, 
which do not leave the land until months after birth 
and which are totally dependent upon their mothers 
during that time, do perish, thereby injuring an indus- 
try which for a century had been carried on unmolested 
and unquestioned, this Tribunal, they insisted, had no 
authority in law to furnish relief by declaring a prop- 
erty right in the seals or in the industry dependent 
upon them. They urged as a last appeal that if the 
Tribunal contemplated disregarding the law and settling 
this question on lines of their own choosing, it must 
refrain from doing so, because it would interfere with 
that wonderful invention, the immemorial privileges of 
the high seas — an interference which nations would 
actively resent, and would thus thwart the whole object 
of the arbitration. 

The Tribunal, true to the conservatism of the Old 
World, accepted this interpretation of their powers, 
recognized the potency of venerable legal relics, 
assented to the arguments of the counsel for Great 
Britain and Canada based thereon, and contented itself 
with deciding that the United States had no rights of 
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protection or property in the fur seals or the industry 
based thereon. 

The next task to which the learned Tribunal ad- 
dressed itself was the framing of regulations. In 
making an analysis of these regulations I do not mean 
to indicate that they do not represent a victory for the 
United States. How great a victory it was is best 
appreciated by those familiar with the personal equation 
of the continental arbitrators. These regulations fur- 
nish the last hope for the preservation of the fur seal 
as a commercial commodity. It is not probable that 
any other nation having seal interests will be content 
with less than the United States secured, nor is it 
likely they will obtain more, and thus they represent 
the measure of protection all seals are likely to receive 
in the future. 

After reviewing an enormous mass of testimony, 
some good, some bad, and some very indifferent, con- 
cerning seal life, the Tribunal proposed to preserve the 
Alaskan branch of the northern fur seal, by prohibiting 
sealing within a zone of 60 miles around the Pribylof 
islands ; by establishing a closed time, or time of no 
killing at sea, from May 1st to July 31st; by permit- 
ting only sailing vessels to engage in the business of 
seal-hunting, and requiring them to carry a distinctive 
flag, to take out special license, and to keep a daily 
record of the catch and the sex of the seals taken — 
these records to be communicated to each of the two 
Governments at the close of the sealing season ; and 
by limiting the weapons of capture to shot guns in the 
North Pacific, and spears in Bering Sea. These regu. 
lations, which are to remain in force until they have 
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been wholly or in part abolished or modified by com- 
mon agreement between the Government of the United 
States and Great Britain, are to be submitted every 
five years to a new examination, so as to enable both 
Governments to consider whether in the light of past 
experience there is occasion for any modification of 
them. 

The three prime points in the regulations are, the 
zone around the islands, the closed time of three months 
injected into the middle of the sealing season, thus 
breaking it up, and the restrictions of the use of fire- 
arms to the North Pacific. 

First, as to the zone : If there was any one fact 
clearly established by the testimony of the pelagic 
sealers and official experts, it was that in the summer 
season great numbers of seals, and especially females, 
are found at long distances from the islands of Bering 
Sea — distances at least three times greater than pro- 
vided for in the regulations. Now, as the object was 
to preserve the fur seals, it is proper to assume that the 
Tribunal, prompted by a desire to protect them, and 
acting in good faith, established such a zone as they 
believed would practically prohibit the attack of the 
pelagic sealer, but if this were so, then mere amount of 
distance was immaterial, in view of the incessant fogs 
of Bering Sea, which render it difficult to tell when 
a vessel is within or without a zone the limits of which 
cannot be marked. Why not at once adopt that natural 
and well-defined boundary line, the Aleutian chain? 
Just here arises the question : When vessels are seized, 
whose word shall be accepted as to the locality of the 
seizure, the pelagic sealer's or the seizing officer's ? 
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Does not this very uncertainty, affecting as it does the 
conviction of an offender, tend to encourage pelagic 
sealing ? It would seem as though there were danger 
that these measures designed for settling disputes 
would promote endless contention, discord and bitter- 
ness in the future. 

The adoption of a closed time of three months meant 
the recognition on the part of the Tribunal that the 
destruction by the pelagic sealer had been excessive, 
and the cutting off of one month of the sealing season 
in Bering Sea clearly showed that it realized how great 
was the danger to the herd from sealing there. Why, 
then, was sealing not prohibited altogether in those 
waters ? Is the danger less in August or a portion of 
September ? We have seen that the seals are still 
going long distances from the islands, and the sealer 
can continue his work until stopped by the September 
gales. Bering Sea is the focal point, the great massing 
ground of seal life, and the seals are more readily taken 
there than anywhere else. In 1891 the catch of the 
Canadian fleet in the North Pacific was a little over 
21,000 seals, and before the modus vivendi could be 
enforced a portion of the fleet sealed from three to five 
weeks in Bering Sea, and with fewer vessels, and with 
fewer small boats they took over 28,000 seals during 
their short stay, as many if not more than were taken 
in the North Pacific during the entire season. During 
the three years ending with, and including 1891, the 
Canadian fleet took in five months in the North Pacific, 
an average of 567 skins per vessel ; with ten vessels 
less, they took in Bering Sea 727 skins per vessel in 
about two and one-half months, or one-half the time. 
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The proposed regulations still allow at least five weeks' 
sealing in Bering Sea in a zone 60 miles off-shore. 
But, say the regulations, the hunters can only use 
spears in Bering Sea, thereby intimating that spears 
are less effective than the shot gun allowed in the 
North Pacific, and that an additional safeguard has 
therefore been provided in Bering Sea. Just why the 
shot gun is pernicious in Bering Sea, and is not in the 
North Pacific, is not indicated, but if we turn to the 
testimony of the Northwest Coast Indians, who ship on 
the schooners and accompany them to Bering Sea, we 
find that they claim that they can do better work with 
the spear than with the shot gun. The latter makes 
the game wild, while the former does not. The spear 
makes no noise, and they are able to take seal after 
seal as they sleep on the water and thus get all in 
sight, while at the sound of a gun's discharge, the com- 
rades of the captured or wounded seal swim away. 

In viewing these regulations as a whole, it is impos- 
sible to escape the impression which they give, that the 
Tribunal attempted to devise a scheme of protection 
which would be acceptable to both nations — a diplo- 
matic course, but one rather difficult to follow. It 
seems to have been convinced as to the evils of pelagic 
sealing, but instead of squarely adopting prohibitive 
measures the Tribunal preferred to take a middle 
course, which, while appearing to concede something 
to the pelagic sealer, made the conditions just suffi- 
ciently hard to prevent him from engaging in the en- 
terprise. It is admitted that these regulations possess 
value in limiting and discouraging pelagic sealing, but 
their inherent weakness is, that while they now seem 
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to possess a deterring power, changed conditions may 
at any time arise which will offer inducements sufficient 
to enable the sealers to continue in this business on a 
scale sufficiently large to destroy the herd. This con- 
tingency is not so remote as may appear at first sight. 
In 1889 the average price paid in Victoria for skins 
taken at sea was $6.83 ; in 1890 it had risen to $10.70; 
in 1 89 1 it was $15.00. In 1889 the cost of each skin 
in wages was two to three dollars ; in 1890 and 1891 it 
was $3.50, and in 1892 it was four dollars. In other 
words, an advancing price for both master and hunter. 
Now it is evident that it will be some time before the 
Pribylof Islands can very greatly increase their annual 
output of skins. The maximum output of the Com- 
mander Islands has been reached, and may have to be 
lessened in the future. It is hoped that through these 
regulations there will be some curtailment of the con- 
tributions of the sealing schooners, and this all means 
that seal skins will command a higher price. Should 
that price reach a figure which will compensate for the 
obstacles which the regulations place in the way of the 
pelagic sealer, then we will have the changed condi- 
tions referred to, and pelagic sealing, with its attendant 
evils, will go on as before. If there is doubt in the 
mind of any one upon this point, it is only necessary 
to turn to the history of the sea otter. This animal, 
though nearly exterminated, is as eagerly hunted to-day 
as it ever was, simply because the ever-increasing price 
the trade is willing to pay for its skin still compensates 
for the greater labor of its capture. 

Another possible source of changed conditions lies 
in the regulations themselves, for they provide, as we 
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have seen, for their own modification every five years, 
and the pressure will come heaviest from the pelagic 
sealers' side of the case. Indeed, the regulations re- 
quire that each pelagic sealer — an interested party — 
shall keep records, which are to be made available 
when the question of modification of the regulations 
arises. Now, while there was never a more fearless 
and courageous set of men than these pelagic sealers, it 
will be something entirely new in their history if their 
records do not appeal in the strongest possible terms 
for a modification of the regulations in their favor. If 
those records do not demonstrate beyond a doubt that 
the unlimited expansion of the seal herd can only be 
brought about by increased pelagic hunting, then in- 
deed the pelagic sealer has reached a stage of mental 
deterioration. 

It is evident from the history of the case that Eng- 
land will champion no plan of greater protection, nor 
is it expected that she would, but it is hard to realize 
that she would have been willing to lay herself liable to 
the charge of intentional dilatoriness. Doubtless it 
would be grateful to England and Canada to exchange 
sealing in the North Pacific Ocean for sealing in Bering 
Sea, or, for an unbroken period of sealing in the former 
to abandon sealing in the latter, or, as they vigorously 
urged before the Tribunal, to have the carrying out of 
these regulations dependent upon the United States' 
management of the Pribylof Islands. The United 
States would be glad to have some changes made also, 
but both nations agreed to abide by the decision of the 
Tribunal, and opportunities for such demands ceased 
when the decision was announced. There is only one 
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course which should now be pursued — abide by that 
decision. 

There is but little credit to a nation which conforms 
to the findings of an arbitration only by being dragged 
up to the scratch at the last moment. The United 
States should permit no modifications of the regula- 
tions, save in the direction of greater stringency. It 
should, as it will continue to, stand squarely for the 
prompt and faithful execution of the Tribunal's ver- 
dict, letting time reveal how much value it possesses 
for protecting the seal herd. There are so many fac- 
tors involved that actual experience alone can demon- 
strate its merits or demerits, but good or bad, let the 
regulations be put in force. 

In conclusion let me say that, after more than two 
years' close study of this question, it is my conviction 
that the only way in which the wo.rld can secure the 
largest benefit commercially from the fur seal is by 
taking the surplus immature males upon land under the 
conditions suggested by past experience ; that taking 
of seals by any other method introduces the fatal ele- 
ment of indiscrimination ; that the life of the herd is 
jeopardized in proportion to the number of females 
killed ; that the injury inflicted by pelagic sealing 
steadily increases from January to August, grows greater 
as Bering Sea is approached, and reaches its maximum 
in those waters ; that the shot gun and spear are both 
deadly — the latter by reason of its noiseless efficiency, 
the former by reason of its ready use by all classes, 
and that the disposing of this question on the basis of 
adjusting two conflicting interests is futile and illogical. 
Material issues are not alone involved. It is a question 
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which presents as well biologic features that refuse to 
be disposed of by archaic human laws, and it has to do 
with forces of Nature beyond man's control. Regula- 
tions cannot be framed by human ingenuity which will 
preserve the seal herd in their greatest possible magni- 
tude and permit the continuation of pelagic sealing. 
It would be reconciling the irreconcilable. It would be 
accomplishing a feat equal to that of making two 
bodies occupy the same space at the same time. Either 
the regulations will be prohibitive in their operation, 
in which case it would be more straightforward to make 
them so in the first instance, or if allowing successful 
pelagic sealing they will be valueless in preventing the 
extermination of the seals. No pelagic sealing can be 
carried on which is not in proportion to its magnitude 
a menace to the life of the herd. 



